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THE MARAUDER. sof the departed mother of Myra, flitted ! 


AN ORIGINAL TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH jhefore her old eyes, and unable to with- 
CENTURY. stend the recollections of the past she 


\burst into a flood of tears. Her convul- 

sive sobbings interrupted Myra. She 

CHAPTER IX. eeased her sweet notes, and with ten- 

The evening previous to the depar- derness seated herself by herside. The, 

ture of Myra, Mother Monomia came |iold woman embracing her in her arms 

into the room. The tender solicitude ‘exclaimed, ** And must you leave us— 
which had always been manifested by | must we be furcver separated.” 


(Continued from page 82.) 








this good woman toward her, created the | «Leave yuu !—who says that Myra ef 
most painfu! feelings in her breast at the ‘going to leave you?” said Myr with a! 


thought of leaving her; and the neces- penning surprise. ‘* Alas! my child,” 
sity that compelled her to abandon /|/replied Monomia, ‘*1 know more than 
friends so dear, was on this occasion yourself. But, tender dove of the ham- 
tenlered doubly severe, when she cal- |jlet, | am not permitted to utter what my 
led to mind that Mother Monomia knew |\fond heart would fain express. I must 
nothing of her intended journey. now leave you, but ere we separate, let 
During the evening Monomia scarcely |/me be assured that # shall hear from 
spoke a word, but oc@wionally the big |/you before my grey hairs shall be laid 
tear trembling in her eye proclaimed jjin the grave.” 
the inward wotkings of ber mind. In ‘* You will hear from me and see me 
vain Myra sought by frequent sallies of|itoo ;”’ replied Myra, **[ shall shortly 
wit to enliven the scene as if uncon-|ireturn. Oh, Monomia, it grieves me to 
cerned respécting her feelings; but|jleave the loved spot of my nativity.” 
fruitless were her endeavours to cheer|| ‘* Perhaps it is for the best, my child,” 
the melancholy gloom which pervaded sia the old woman, ‘‘ cease to murmur 
the features of the good woman. Shejlat the wayward changes of this incon- 
would frequently cast her anxious eyes |/stant life.” She then took her leave of 
upon Myra, which appeared dim with ||Myra, bidding her an affectionate fare- 
tears, and then an uninterrupted silence || well. 
of considerable length ensued. At|| Every thing was in preparation for 
length Myra caught the same spirit of | Myra to commence her journey the next] 
pensive melancholy. She proceeded to morning, and she retired to bed but not 




















her piano, attempting by the charms of|jto sleep. Crowds of melancholy reflec- 
music to banish from her thoughts the tions, rushed on her miod, dud proved 
unpleasantness of her situation. sleep from her eyes. It was a night) 

Mother Monomia listened to the me-||that seemed almost endless, she fia | 
lodious tones of Myra’s voice ; the image “would have refreshed her wearied trame 


> or ro 


with sleep, but all her endeavours prov" 
ed fruitless. 

Morning at length dawned, and she 
arose almost worn out by the exertions 
of the preceeding day, and the fatigue 
of asleepless night. The orient orb of 
day had shed his broad beams upon the 
surrounding hills, when a servant of the 
nephew of Mr. C. came up to the house 
and delivered her a letter, the purport 
of which was that the bearer would ac- 
company her to whe city. Every thing 
was in readiness for her departure, yet 
she still lingered, as if reluctant to quit 
a residence where, in her infant days 
she had been fondled and caressed by 4 
kind and affectionate mother. She cast 
her tear-dimmed eyes toward the green 
hillock, beneath which reposed the 
ashes of her mother. She hastened to 
the spot, and silently kneeled by the 
monumental stone, on which was inscri- 
bed the name and age of Almyra, and 
with uplifted eyes poured out her sout 
invoking the blessing of the orphans’ 
God. 

At length she arose, and taking a last 
survey of the surrounding scenery she 
accompanied the servant to the shore, 
where a boat was in readiness to waft 
her across the river to the carriage. 
She reached the opposite side and was 
seated in the carriage which was to con- 
vey her fo the city. 

It was a beautiful day, and the face of 
nature looked smiling and gay as they 
passed along. Slowly they rolled over 
the extended Lefiingwell-plains, parsing 
(H@WMohegan town, inhubited by a tribe 
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of Indians, the descendants of old Uncas. 
The interesting appearance of these 
untutored children of nature, induced 
Myra to stop a short time in the vicini- 
ty, amusing herselfin visiting among the 
wigwams, and distributing some little 
presents she had accidentally brought 
with her. In the afternoon she again 
continued her journey. A few hours 
brought her in sight of the city. The 
dark and dreary Cedar-swamp lay on 
her right, while the prospect before as 
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a scene at once beautiful and grand. 
The setting sun just tinged the towering 
steeples with a golden hue, and the tatoo 
drum sounded its martial notes from 
: Fort Griswold, echoed its thundering 
' sounds over the hills. The sun de- 
scending, had left a bright and illumina- 
fi ted spot in the horizon, and the stars 
i 
: 
: 


far as the eye could reach, presented 
| 


had just began to twinkle in the heavens, 
as the carriage drove up to the large 
mansion-house of Mr. C. The al 
building seemed like some deserted edi- 
fice, which the lapse of time had mould- 
J ered into decay. The old-fashioned 
; house stood on an elevated spot of 
ground, with a flight of steps ascending 

from the street. Two towering jpines 

frowned on each side of the huge 

building, whose weather-beaten walls 

looked black and dismal as twilight fa- 

ded away, and the darkness increased. 

She was assisted from the carriage by 

Cornelius, the nephew of her uncle, 

| whose volatile and lively air, somewhat 
cheered her in the contemplation of her 
future residence. On entering the hall 

she was ushered into the sitting-room, 

where a cheerful fire blazed on the 

hearth, Muminating the large, high walls 

which in some places were much shat- 

tered and in®a ruined condition. Old 

# Ann, the black woman, who had for 
. years been a resident in the mansion, 

came to take her baggage to the room 
prepared for her reception. 
Fatigued with 












tears, she resigned herself into the arms 
of the Eternal ; and throwing her wea- 
ned frame on the bed was soon lost in 
the embraces of sleep. 


The beams of Sof’ was just pébping 







ling the tumbling torrent that fell from an 


yelling, Myra retired 
early to ber cha Where, after giy- 
‘Ing vent to her gs in a flood of 


the windows of the mansion, emitting its 
bright rays into her chamber and shining 
on its papered walls, when she awoke, 
refreshed by the balmy restorer of na- 
ture, sleep. Rising, she attired herself, 
and taking a seat by the window, con- 
templated on the romantic scenery 
which was presented to her view. 

The distant Sky-rocket Hill, covered 
with sheep and lambs, gambolling and 
frisking in fantastic pranks upon its sum- 
mit. ‘The neck of land which formed 
a cove in the river Thames, was cover- 
ed with its green mantle, interspersed | 
with ponderous rocks, which speckled 
its surface like the islands in the ccd 
The tide was fast flowing into the cove, 
that extended to the foot of the rising 





| 
' 


Se ———————— 
fora moment. A large field, with a 
gentle ascent, reared its green sides for 
a considerable distance, while the dew- 
distilled watere glistened on its grassy 
surface, reflected by the beams of the 
rising sun. The chirping songsters 
were chaunting forth their morning lays. 
Hew blest are they, thought she, the 
troubles and vicissitudes of life do not 
enter their feathered bosoms.—Ony airy 
wings they soar aloft—the boundless ex- 
panse of air belongs to them to roam at 











large ; while I, a poor unfortunate or- 
phan, am thrown upon this tempestuous 
sea of life, almost friendless and help- 
less, with no kind mother to guide my 
wary steps. Suddenly her thoughts 
were arrested, as she sauntered through 











eminence, on which stood the mansion- 
house that was to be her future resi- 
dence. 

She amused herself by watching the 
gradual rise of the waters, and survey- 


over-shot mill directly fronting the 
house. Another stream also rushed 
from the pond above, and dashing with 
resistless impetuosity among the rocks, 
ended in a gentle rivulet which wound 


the waters of the cove.—At the same 
time a thick swamp, dark and gloomy, 
burst upon her sight, through which the 
stream was conveyed that whirled the 
ponderous wheels of the mill. 
feathered inhabitants were darting 
from the muddy shores of the cove 
to the swamp, carrying in their beaks 
materials to repair their habitations, and 
also food for their young. The tall 
pines on either side of the house were 
hid from her view, but the innumerable 
black-birds that darted from that direc- 
tion, proclaimed their towering tops a 
safe habitation from the lawless school- 
boys, who, prowling about in search for 
eggs, dare not ascend their giddy heights 
to rob their nests. 

Separated from all other buildings, 
the ruined mansion appeared fast falling 
to decay. Myra arose from her seat and 
descending the grand stair-case to thes 
hall “below, passed through a gnit of 
rooms to the back part of the building, 
and foand herself in the back yard. The 




























above the eastern hills, and shone full on 





Spacious and elegant domains attached 


its way to the shore, and mingled with|! 


The |! 


the walks of the garden, by the sight of 
Cornelius, who was seated in a summer- 
house at the farther end of the garden, 
around the pillars and roof of which, 
twined the honey-suckle and jessamine 
flowers, just opening their budding 
beauties. He was busily employed in 
writing, and the spreading branches ofa 
thick rose-bush shut her from bis sight, 
but she could distinctly see him. Fear- 
'tul however, of being discovered, she 
turned into another part of the garden. 
Myra had as yet seen but a part of the 
ifamily of her uncle, but on again enter- 
|ing the house, she met in the hall, sev- 
\erel of the domestics who informed her 
that her uncle and cousin were waiting 
her presence in the breakfast parlour. 
On entering the room, she was received 
with every mark of kindness and re- 
spect ; her uncle welcomed her to the 
city, and presented her to the lovely 
Lucy, his adopted daughter. 
Lucy was an orphan, who had been | 
consigned, when an infant, to the pro- © 
tection of Mr. C. under whose fostering © 
care she had been educated. She was 
about the same age of Myra, though not | 
equal in beauty. Her amiable disposi- | 





tion had endeared her to all. She was 
indeed worthy the attention of Mr. C. 
and he adopted her as his own | 
Myra appeared to her like the wood-| 
nymph of the forest, adorned in artless) 
simplicity, and the lovliest of nature's} 
works ; as by instinct, a mutual feeling} 
pervaded their bosoms, which soon tf 
pened into a sisterly affection for each 














to this ancient mansion, delighted herflother. On the arrival of Myra the eve’ 
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ning previous, Lucy was absent along 
with her foster-father, who unexpec- 
tedly did not return till late in the eve- 
ning, when Myra had retired to rest. 

The company of a youthful female 
companion, delighted Myra. She anti- 
cipated many hours of social enjoyment 
with Lacy and Cornelius, and began to 
look forward to days of happiness. 

(To be continued.) 








A SPANISH TALE 
(Continued from page 82.) 


What passed during the next day | 
cannot tell; but I suppose there was 
not much time for talking of love affairs ; 
for about noon the Captain-General 
came galloping into the court with half 
a dozen aides-de-camps at his heels ; 
and he being scarcely set down, before 
every servant in the Convent was sum- 
moned to tell what could be told of the 
Pedlar, the Conjuror, and the Gitana. 
But all that was told was but little ; or, 
as the servants thought, much to their 
honour; for besides giving them very 
pleasant entertainment by their tricks 
and gayety, they had refused to takea 
peseto from any of them, and had even 
given away several Estremadura watch- 
chains and hair-nets, besides two of the 
best mock topaz necklaces that had 
beenseen since the fair of St. Ines, to 
the waiting-maids of their Lady and the 
Duenna. The G@aptain-General only 
knit his brows the more ; and an aid-de- 
camp was despatched to bring the stran- 
gers from the village. I have often 
thought that it was the Duenna who had 
sent for the cunning old man ; and that 
afterwards she was not much pleased 
with her work, for he scolded her in 
the most provoking manner. 

The aid-de-camp returned late that 
night without any intelligence. No one 
had seen either pedlar, conjuror, or Gi- 
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termed it, to reconnoitre the corners! 


be more hateful than this life to the Du-| 
enna, who felt all her authority takea 
out of her bands, and had nothing to do! 
but to see her lady one while reading | 
some volume of poetry, as if her sou! 
were at her lips, then throwing away the 
book, and hanging over a drawing, and. 
then, as if she were bewitched, taking up i 
her harp, and sing the Mestranza. The | 
Duenna was almost tired to death of this 
song, ahd on the third evening prevailed 
on her lady to walk in the garden. It 
was by this time twilight, and the new 
moon was rising above the mountains, 
with the evening star just below it, like 
the diamond spark hanging from a huge 
pearl ear-ring. ‘The ground was exten- 
sive, and was planted with vines, and an 
abundance of other garden trees, some 
in blossom, and some hanging down to 
the grass with fruit, and through these 
sweet scented walks the house was now) 
and then seen at a distance, with all 
along, old casements open for the night! 
air, and the servants hurrying back- | 
wards and forwards, in their gay dresses, 
with lights, preparing to lay the tables 
for supper. I think the whole might 








gin, of what is my Lady dreaming ?”’ said 


have been like a strange scene, looked 
at through the large end of a telescope, 
or a feast in the land of the faires. 

After they had lost the sounds of the 
house, ‘‘I wonder,” said the lady Ro- 
sanna, ‘“* whether we shall ever have 
wings ?”’—* Bless me,”’ exclaimed the 
Duenna, making the sign of the cross 
upon her forehead, *‘ what would your 
ladyship do with them ?”?_s* Duenna,”’ 
sighed she, ‘‘1 may have them before 
you are aware ; there is nota star above 
us that I will not visit ; I will look for 
some bright, quiet spot, into which no 
memory of this world can reach, and 
there «+ In the name of the Vir-| 





the Duenna. But her lady heard no- 





tana, for the last fortnight! and it was 


notorious that all that tribe had gone to|jthing, and with her eye fixed on the 
the North and Madrid for the season. }heavens, seemed talking to some invist- 
The Lady Rosanna remained shut up in||ble thing. ‘The only words that could 
her chamber. A second and athird day ||be heard were—‘‘ Where all tears are | 
passed, probably in the same way; the||wiped from all eyes.” They had not 
Captain-General was running about the |!gone a dozen yards farther, when some- 
house, despatching aides-de-camps to |ithing dark flew through the air, and 





! 
waste bates | 
and crevices of the wall. Nothing could } 
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| 
| 











the villages in the neighbourhood, and|idropped at their feet. There it lay, 


mow and then making a sortie, as hellbut neither of them had power to touch ig 
. z= 
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x ~e 
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it. Atlength the Lady Kosanna gather’ 
ed courage, and took up the packet, not- 
withstanding the Duenna’s terrors, who 
declared it to be some new 
the temper. 


device of 
“If it Bey’ observed the 
Lady, with a faint laugh, * Difenna, you 
ure undone, tor you this temptation will 
be irresistible.” And she held ont to 
the Dueuna her large velvet purse, who 
found its contents safe, and kissed every 
duro, one after the other. The Donna 
Rossanna’s purse next came forth. “I 
vow,” exclaimed the Duenna, ‘ those 
are the most gentlemanlike thieves I 
ever met with. I have heard of such 
things, but it was in the Historia de la 
Leaidad, and the like stories of times 
and people, that, on my conscience, I 
believe never existed.’’—* My ring, my 
ring !’’ cried out the Lady Rosanna, with 
a voice of agony. ‘Are the ducats all 
right,” interposed the Duenna, taking 
the purse, and pouring out the gold into 
her open hand. ‘I'll be sworn that not 
a piece has heen lost.”’—** Would to 
heaven,’ wept the Lady, “ all had been 
lost, and my ring left. My precious 
ring !’’——** Mere emerald,” muttered the 
Duenna. The Lady Rosanna cast her 
bright eye in every corner of the path, 
saying, as if without knowing she spoke, 
‘* It was never off my finger till that day, 
that unfortunate day. I wore it on the 
night of the Mastranza. It was touched 
by his band, it was pressed by his lips. 
It has been for two long years my com- 
panion, my delight, my misery! Still she 
searched though every tuft of the flow- 
ers that had in this farther part of the 
garden overgrown the path. At once 
she stopped, listened for a moment, and 
then sprang awaylike a startled fawn. 
‘«‘ Bless my soul,” said the Duenna, as 
she fought ber way through the thicket, 
that seemed to have an ill-will against 
her, for she no sooner pushed one of 
the bushes out of the way than a dozen 
flew into its place, ‘* Bless my soul, but 
those young girls are all flint and steel ; 
—mad passions from top to toe. And 
here am I, at this hour of the night, 
without cloak or comfort, netted like a 
wild beast among these brambles.”’ The 
last idea struck strongly on her fancy ; 


and as she heard of the traps laid for 


me foxes, that had been lately in the 
rounds, she cried aloud, but all the 
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—————— 
world seemed to haye grown deaf.| 
However, she at.length saw a glimpse of] 
light through the branches ; it was the | 
lamp of the payilion, and after a few || 
struggles,moregand an ave, she made | 
her way to the building. She there) 
found the Lady Rosanna clinging to one |; 
of the pillars, like a fair statue carved | 
of its marble. Her hands were stiff, f 
and as cold as ice, but her lips burned), 
and quivered, and her eyes flashed with | 
spiritual brightness. 
some instrument was heard, and the Du- 





——_——— 


age, when barburity and paganism pre- | 
vailed, and when the passions of men, 
like those of the furious and savage tiger 
were placed under no restraint ; when, 
it was considered an honourable exploit, 
to send one who had insulted an indivi- 





dual, reeking tothe tomb. And although | 


man has in a great measure re-assumed | 
all his native dignity, and burst the) 
bains of barbarism to which he once) 
gave way, this practice, which the sage | 


vere censures of moralists, have been | 





eee 


= 

and point out a single action whict can 

atone for such a henious crime, and 

'when you go 

* To that undiscover'd country from whose bourne 
no traveller returns,” 





to give an account of your earthly pil- 
grimage, you but leave the torments of 
| this world, to undergo the everlasting 
punishment of the next. 


| If the disapprobation of men, and the 


The sound of || deliberations of legislatures and the se-|}marked censure and indignation which 


‘it deserves were drawn down upon it, 


enna looked round for an apparition of|unable to overcome, to the disgrace of; we would seldom have occasion hereaf- 


at least a dozen cavaliers muffled up to/| 


the eyes, with flapped hats, banging), 
feathers, and every man a sword or 
guitar in his hand; but she could see 
nothing more than the huge old vine 
waving in the moonlight, with all its 
leaves as if turned to silver. The sound 
came from beyond the garden wall, and 
she caught the closing words. 
But ber eyes were like thine own,— 
But her heart was—Ohb, farewell! 
.. “My carse light upon the Mestranza, 
and all the makers and singers of such 
villainous tunes,” exclaimed the Duen- 








na; “i have been doing nothing but 


dreaming’of it these three nights. For 
the Virgin’s sake, my Lady, leave this 
damp place, and come into the house at 
once.” She tried to remove her from 
the spot, but she might as easily have 
moved the pavilion. The fair creature 
stood in wild und delicate beauty, with 
her small white arms clung round the 
pillar, among the clusters of roses ; her 
face upturned, pale "as ivory in the 
moonshine, and ber rich, raven curls 
flung back from heggears, listening like 
an enchanted beings) In a minute or two 
> pepe 
ne loud talki ollowed by a clash 
f swords, was heard ; she gave a shriek, 
—her arms'sank from the pillar,—and, 


afier afew loose and headlong steps to- 
wards the sound, she fell on the tarf 


without motion. 


(Conelusi tt week.) 





humanity still exists in the human breast 
as firm and immoveable as before. Can 
an irritating expression be considered 


ter to reprobate a practice so barbarous 
‘and inhuman. While it is suffered to 
exist it will destroy the morals of socie- 





sufficiently powerful to justify any one 


‘in taking away the life of a fellow being ? 
‘Can there be any satisfaction in such a/|bad tendency of such practices as this, 


mode of revenge as this ? No, the divine 
laws impress it as a duty upon our 
minds which one man owes to another, 
to forgive an injury. Let man then tri- 
umph in his innocence, if he be inno- 
cent; let him forgive the frailty of hu- 
man nature, and he will find a revenge 
which the duellist cannot enjoy. 
Duellist! Can the blood of a fellow 
being wipe off the stain from your cha- 
racter, which has been unjustly cast 
upon it? No. It imprints apon your 
name a blot, which years or ages can- 
not wipe away—a blot which renders 
you detested by all. If you yourself 
should fall a victim to your furious re- 
venge, and perish on that spot which 
you had hoped would have been the 
grave of your adversary, do you then 
derive any satisfaction? No. You are 
sent with all your crimes before an 








had pointed out as the time when you 


moment of irritation has been insulted, 
has become to your character a day of 
infamy and disgrace; to your friends, of 
lasting sorrow. If on the contrary, you 
should send your antagonist to an un- 
timely grave, you are continually haunt- 
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DUELLING. 


“ Betray*d by Honour, and compell.d by shanti 


- “They hazard being, to preserve a name. 
ANON. 


The practise of duelling arose in an 













by the torments of a guilty con- 
» aud those friends who once re- 
@ you with affection, now spurn 
Jowasamurderer. Your last hours 
are by the sting of conscious guilt made 
doubly distressing. You cannot look 


back upon your former course of life 


» 












offended Creator—that day which you) 


would defend year honour, which in a/ 


‘ty, and mar the peace and comfort of 
individuals. To satisfy ourselves of the 


look at Decatur, whose name carried 
terror to tyrants,—surrounded by the 
plaudits of his admiring countrymen, and 
in the meridian of his glory, disregarding 
all the sacred ties of nature which bound 
him to his family and the community in 
which he lived, entering the field of 
‘death, and putting it beyond the power 
‘of his country longer to cherish his 
Name as one of its brightest ornaments. 
Imagine the feelings of a father, when 
he hears that his son has perished ina 
‘manner so degrading to human nature, 
that those hopes which he once cher- 
ished are blasted forever in an unguard- 
ed hour ; that that sen on whom he once 
doated with affection, bas rushed from 
the embraces of his fond parents, to an 
untimely and dishonourable end. Ima- 
gine too, a mother’s feeling—a mother, 
iwho has watched over her child with 
parental tenderness—at seeing her son 
from whom she once anticipated com- 
fort in her declining. years, falling into 
a grave which his own rashness and fol- 
ly had preparéd for him.—Little did 
she think that the smiles of the cradle 
lwere soon to be succeeded by the 
dreadfal agonies of death—that the joy 
which had formerly overspread her fea- 
tures was soon to be succeeded by the 
mournful wailing. 

The minds, then, of the young and 
inexperienced, should be taught to ab- 
‘hor a practice so unfounded in its object 
and so fatal in its consequc..ces, and lo 
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thing base and degrading. Let punishs tries for assistance, without being able 


ment be inflicted upon the offeaderail to afford relief. 


suitable to the enormity of the crime,| 
and the long wished for abolition of du-, 


elling will at length be accomplished. 
Geet e* 
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THE LOVER’S MEETING—an exTRACctT. 
A Scene on the Mohawk. 

The post-coach was crowded with 
passengers, soine of whom with appar- 
ent politeness were nodding to each 
other, with their eyes fast closed in a, 
gentle sleep—while ever and anon the} 
pitching of the carriage in crossing a| 
chasm in the road, threw them with not; 
alittle. violence against their compan-| 
jons, creating jest and laughter among) 





At this instant a youth 
Whose voice had sounded from the op- 
posite bank, dashed into the black waves 
‘and with nervous arms swam toward 
her. Exhausted, the lady had sunk be- 


‘neath the stream when the intrepid he- | 


[to reached the spot. With a cry of 
horror he saw her sinking beneath his 
reach. The strong current was burry- 
‘ing him down the river—he extended 
his arms as if imploring for assistance, 
and then sunk from our sight. It was 
too late for us to stop, and by this time 
the shore was lined with men, women 
and children, all anxious to recover the 
; bodies. We left ithe melancioly scene 
and pursued our way, reflecting on the 
untimely exit of the unfortunate couple. 
| They were shortly to have been united 
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press upon the minds of the rising gen- 
eration, that abhorrence of royal tyran- 
ny, and love of republican liberty, with- 
out which, the Independence achieved 
by their ancestors can never be main 

tained. 

Accept then, from us, this precious 
pledge : prectous to your sister states, 
who we on this occasion represent— 
and more than precious to the inhabitants 
of these Green Mountains, who laid the 
corner stone of our independence at the 
battle of Bennington. 
| And when you receive this chart, rest 
assured, venerable Fathers and Moth- 
ers, that tho’ the father of his country, 
| the great Washington, sleeps in his low- 
| ly tomb, at the base of Mount Vernon, 
‘and only three of those patriots who 


| 


| signed this Declaration of ladependence, 





them all at such odd salutations. Seat: | in the bands of wedlock. They were yet linger on this side the crave ; yet 
" . ; ; Wel : 7 - . 
ed in front with the driver, I had a tine | (o meet on that evening to renew their, there is—blessed, and forever blessed 


| 


view of the Mohawk, winding its course 


|| 


| vows of constancy,—they did meet: but 


| . ° = 
| be a merciful God! a generation arising, 


through the valley, and the romantic|! jt was in the bosom of the waters—in! who will never surrender, tame ly, that 


scenery which presented itself on its” 


margin.. Suddenly we came upon a been) 


el spot, in fair prospect of the river, | 


which being at this place wide, showed | 


its dark bosom, interspersed with little, 


the presence of the Eternal ! 
ALMANZOR. 


} Independe nee for which their fathers suf- 
fered, bled and died. 
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FEMALE ORATION. 
That patriotism and cloquence exist in the 





eddies, as it rolled majestically along. | 
We perceived at this instant, a female | 
starting from the shore in a canoe. | 
With dexterity she put off into the , 
stream in the frail bark, brandishing | 
her little paddle on one side and the | 
other, humming the words of an old) 
worn-out ballad, some of which we could | 
distinguish in the passing breeze. She! 
looked like the Lady of the Lake, fair 
and beautiful, as she cut the clear water 
with her swift-propelled canoe; but a 
sunken tree in the centre of the river 
soon impeded her course, and she rose | 
to extricate her little bark from its| 
branches. J was intently gazing at the 
fair adventurer, when a Woice sounding 
from the opposite side of the river drew 
my attention for a moment, and turning! 
again towards her a shriek assailed my 
ear and a sudden splash in the water, 
announced that our female waterman| 
was in danger. Ever ready to aid in! 
the cause of humanity, we stopped the) 
carriage and ran to the brink of the. 
sver, We beheld her floating on the; 
surface of the water buoyed up by her. 
white robes, and heard ber plaintive || 


! 
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females of our country, no one whose bosoms 
are alive to the feelings of national indepeudenee, 
can deny; and as a specimen we present before 
our readers the following neat, appropriate ad- 
dress delivered on the 4th inst. before the Green 
Mountain girls, at Marlberough, Windham 
county, Vermont, by Miss Con, a young lady 
of that place. We cannot but admire the spirit 
of liberty and patriotism which it breathes, and 
dead iudeed must that bosom-be which cannot be 
inspired by such sentinents flowing from our 
fair country women. 

An Address composed and spoken by 
Miss Cole, at the late celebration of 
independence in Marlborough. 
Fathers, Mothers, Friends, and Fellow- 

Citizens. —In the celebration of the birth 

day of our nation, we the representa- 

tives of the confederate States of the 

Union, come among you to join in the 

general joy—bringing with us the De- 

claration of the Independence of the 

United States—which we pray you to 

receive and cause to be read from that 

sacred desk, in the presence of this na- 
merous assembly—that it may recall to 
the memory of the aged, those princi- 
ples of political liberty, for which they 
fought and bled ;—and that it may im- 
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| MAGNETISM 

! Dr. Seebeck bas communicated to the 

Academy of Science at Berlin, in three 
| different sittings, the last on the 20th of 
October, a paper “on the Magnetic 
Properties inherent in all metals and 
many earths, (and aot in iron alone, as 
was heretufore supposed,) according to 
the different degrees of heat.” This 
discovery, it is stated, opens, in this part 
of Natural Philosophy, an entirely new 
field, which may }ead to interesting re- 
sults with respect to hot springs, con- 
nected with the observations made by 
the inspector of mines, M. Von Trebra 
and others, relative to the progressive 
increase of warmth in mines, tn propor- 
tion to their depths. According to M. 
Von Treba’s observations, the heat at 
the depth of 150 feet below the surface 
of the earth is 1 degree, at 300 feet deep 
2 degrees, at 600 feet 4 degrees, &e. 

— 
REMEDY FOR CHOLERA MORBUS. 


Burn a cork thoroughly to a cinder, 
powder it very fine—then take a tea- 
spoon full of this powder and another of 
loafsugar, powdered, and mix them to- 





gether, and wet it with brandy. 
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VARIETY. 





NAVAL ANECDOTE. 


late war, was a little boy about nine | 


of the regular crew ; but he shared the | 
mess of a generous sailor; who had two | 
years before, taken him from his wid- 
owed mother. The spirit of his father, | 
who had also been a seaman, had long 
since gone aloft, and left his wife and 
little ones on the shoals of poverty. 
When the Macedonian hove in sight, 
and all hands were clearing ship for ac- 
tion, the little fellow stepped up to Com-' 
modore Decatur—‘‘ And it please you 
Captain, said he, | wish my aame might: 
be put down on the roll.” ‘ And what 
for, my lad ?”’ enquired the Commodore. 
“«* So that I can draw a share of the prize 
money, sir,” answered he. Pleased. 
with the spirit and confident courage of 
the little hero, his name was ordered on 
the list ; but the moment was too im-' 
portant to say more. 
After the prize was taken, Decutar' 


: thus mutilated ; 
years old, He was not considered one ly ’ 


‘fore teeth. 


‘Hindostan, says fether Le Gac, there is 


\cessary, that no mother can neglect it 


| deity of two golden fingers. 


and at the Sandwich 
slands the English met with very few 


‘persons who had sot pulled out their) 


Among the cast of the Schoutres, in 


an extraordinary custom, which I have 
never observed in any other cast.— 
Whenever the first child of a family 
marries, the mother must cut off the two 
first joints of the two little fingers, and 
this religious rite is so indispensably ne- 


without being cast out from the tribe. 
Only the wives of the princes are cx- 
empted from the observance of this 
usage, who, instead of the real joints of 
their fingers, present an offering to the 





CRUEL SPORT. 


a -_—— 
ete manta nechcetnaal 


i among the Hoitentots, and still prevails, Meanwhile a sumptuous dinner Wis 
on the Friendly Islands in the South Sea, seers ed up, to which they sat down 
where the subjects maim theinselves 


>) abieeiiiiinin “tie! whenever their chiefs are only sick. 
On board Decatur’s ship, during ‘On those islands even children were 


jin the greatest good humoar imagina- 
ble. The mayor spared no effort to 
please his guest, who seemed on his 
part as if he had never been more de- 
lighted. When the entertainment was 
over, the marshal taking the mayor by 
the hand, requested him to lead him to 
the place where the gallows was erect. 
ed. They accordingly walked forth, 
vband in hand ; and on reaching the spot, 
the marshal asked Boyer, “ If he thought 
the gallows strong enough ?”’—< Oh 
-yes,”’ answered the mayor, *‘ doubtless 
itis.”? ‘* Well, then,”’ said the marshal, 
‘cooly, get you up speedily, for it is pro- 
vided for you.” ‘ Nay,”’ rejoined the 
mayor, ‘“‘surely you mean not as you 
speak 2”? ‘* Pfaith,” said the marshal, 
‘there is no other remedy ;. you have 
been a busy rebel, so get up instantly.” 
And so, add the chroniclers, imitating in 
their style the brevity of the attrocious 
deed they record, ‘* without respite or 
defence was the poor mayor of Bodmin 








thought of the little sailor boy, and cal! 
led him up. ‘ Well, Bill, said he, we 
have taken her, and your share of the) 
prize, if we get her safe in, may be! 
about two hundred dollars; what will! 
you do with it ?”—** I'll send one half; 
to my mother, sir, and the other half 
shall send me to school.” —** That’s no-| 
ble,’ cried the Commodore, delighted 
with the spirit of the lad, took him un-. 
der his immediate protection, and ob-| 


tained for him the birth of a midship-||'™8tance is recorded. 


man. Every attention has been paid to| 
his education, and he gives great pro- 
mise of making an accomplished officer. 
—_— 
STRANGE CUSTOMS OF SOME OF THE SAy- 
AGE NATIONS. 


As well in South asin North America, 
there are, or at least there formerly 
were, several gations, among avhom it 
was the practice for people of both sex- 


es, on the death ofa relation, to cut off 


a joint from one finger of each hand; 


so that many persens, who were so un- 
fortunate as to have lést several mem- 
bers of their family, had only five or six 
unmatilated fingers remaining. ™ The 
same cruel custom formerly prevailed 


In the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
there was an insurrection in Cornwall 
on account of the alteration of the reli- 
gion, and the county was placed under 
martial law, which in those times con- 
sisted simply in a provost marshal’s go- 
ing about, and hanging up whomsoever 
he pleased. Of the wanton manner in 
which Sir William Kinston, the provost 
marshal on this occasion, executed his 
commission, the following memorable 


One Boyer, mayor of Bodmin, had 
been among the rebels, not willingly but 
by compulsion. Kingston, without in- 
quiry into the circumstances, sent him 
notice, that on a certain day he would 
come and dine with him. The mayor 
made, accordingly, great preparations 
for receiving the marshal, who: failed 
|not to come at the time appointed. A 
little before dinner, the marshal took 
the mayor aside, and whispered him in 
the ear, ‘‘ That an execution must that 
day take place in the town, and that a 
gallows would require to be set uy 
against the time the dinner should be 
done.” The mayor promised that onc 
should be ready without fail ; and gave 











hanged.” 


| — 
CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 


A whimsical writer has _ illustrated 
Christian Charity by the following fable. 
A poor man fell down in an apoplectic 
fit; a Churchman raised him from the 
ground by lifiing him under his arms, 
while a Presbyterian held his head ané 
wiped his face with a handkerchief; 3 
Roman Catholic lady took out her smel- 
ling bottle and assiduously applied it to 
his nose ; a Methodist ran for a doctor; . 
a Quaker supported his wife, anda Bap: | 
tist took care of the children. i 


JEU D’ ESPRIT. 

‘ How can you, my dear, prefer punt 
to wine ?”? ‘+ Because, my dear, it is 0 
like matrimony—such a compound ¢ 
opposite qualities.” ‘* Ay, my lord,! 
am the weak part, I suppose.” “ No, 
my love, you are the sweet, with a dast 
of the acid, and no small portion of tht? 
spirit.” ; 
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GOLDEN TEARS. 
The smiles of a beautiful woman 





orders to that effect to his officers. 





often the tears of the purse. 
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POETRY. 
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TO AN ABSENT FRIEND. 


Oh! where is that form, on which I have gazed? 

With such warm thrills of pleasure, such sense 
of delight; 

Oh! where are those eyes, whose bright beams 
have raised 

A smile in despair, and een sorrow made light? 


Oh! where is that form, that has yielded relief 

To my agonized—feverish frame? 

Has it bowed ‘neath the world, and its pressures 
of grief,— 

Has it proved its enjoy ments are vain! 


Oh! where is that heart so teeming with love, 
Have its throbbings so grateful ;—ceas'd? 
Has it severed its chains and mounted above? 
is it mivgled with saiats and at peace ? 


Still, still will I pray while in this vale of tears ; 
With thy presence again to be biest— 
And aided by hope, I'll dispel all my fears; 
And leave to kind Heaven the rest. 

A. 
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Messrs. Editors,—As I have of late taken 
much interest in your valuable publication, 1 
beg leave to submit to your notice the following 
lines, which I found in a very old paper ;—if 


your opiniou of their beauty equals mive, youl} 


will insert them. Ss. 
THE RETURN TO ULSTER. 

Once again, (but how chang'd since my wand- 
ring’s began !) 

1 have heard the deep voice of the Lagan and 
Bann ; 

And the pines of Claubrassil resound to the roar 

That wearies the echo of fair Tullamore. 

Alas! my poor bosom, and why shouldst thou 
bura? 

With the scenes of my youth, can its raptures 
return? 

Can I five the dear life of delusion again, 

That fow'd when these echoes first mixt with 
my strain? 


It was then, that around me, though poor and 
unknown, 

High spells of mysterious enchantment were 
thrown: 

The streams were of silver : of diamond, the dew , 

The land was an Eden, for fancy was new. 

I had heard of our bards, and my soul was on fire 

At the rush of their Verse, and the sweep of their 
lyre : 

To me’twas not legend, nor tale to the ear, 

But a vision of noou-tide, distinguish’d and clear. 


Ultonia’s old heroes awoke at the call, 
Aad renew’'d the wild pomp of the chase and the 
hall; 


And the standard of Fion flash’d fierce from on 
high, 
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Like a burst of the sun when the tempest is nigh. 

It seem’d that the harp of green Erin once more 

Could renew all the glories she boasted of yore. 

Yet why at remembsance, fond heart, shouldst 
thou burn ? 


hey were days of delusion, and cannot return. 


But - she, too, a phantom, the Maid who stood 
y> 

And listed my lay while she turn’d from mine eye? 

Was she, too, a vision, just glancing in view, 

Then dispers'd in the sun-beam, or inelted to dew? 

Uh! would it had been so!—Oh! would that her 
eye 

Had been but a star-glance that shot through the 
sky, 

And her voice, that was moulded in melody’s 
thrill, 

Had been but a zepbyr that sigh'd, and was still? 


Oh! would it had been so!—Not then this poor 
heart 

Had Jearn'd the sad lesson to love and to part; 

Yo bear, unassisted, its burden of care, 

While I toil’d for the wealth I had no one to share. 

Not then had I said, when life's summer was done, 

And the hours ef her autumn were fast speeding 
on, 

“Take the fame and the riches ye brought in 
your train, 

And restore me the dream of my spring-tide 
again.” 
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prolific state, with an eye of enthusiasm I have 
gazed on and admired the beautiful towns, rivers, 
&e that grace its area. I soon become inspired 
(as all poets are, you know)—so, choosing some 
of the prettiest names I could find, I have writ. 
ten a poew.— The following is an extract, you, 
no doubt, will commend my taste. 

PHILO RECTUM, 


FRAGMENT. 


% Ag lone I wander o'er ny native soil, 

Once fanvic, wild,—a land of tyrant’s spoil, 

I glance, and smile to thiak what mau can do 

When Freedom marks the path to labour thro’— 

New-York!—for thee the minstrel’s strains shall 
rise, 

To bear thy name transcendant to the skies! 

Mark bow proud Salmon winds its finny deep, 

How towering Catskills vaunt on every steep ; 

And silver moon-beams on pure crystal quiver, 

When they do kiss the plain of Chazy river ; 

Mark the bold Grass as to the lake it runs, 

And Rocket gtittering like a thousand suns! 

And crag-bound Sable laves a pregnant soul, 

And Butternut, and Buffaloe and Oil, 

Flow purely on as if t’ enrich the state, 

And vie with Cobble-Kill and Chocolate. 

Great-valley-creek, and limpid Mud partake 

Of beauty’s smile as well as Crooked lake 

Thine infant towns, New-York, may yet become 

As great as London, Paris, Prague or Rome, 

Formark Cocksakée towering in her pride, 











And Painted Post close by Tyoga’s side ; 
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’ Messrs. Editors,—In my rambles over our! 














And Catskill, Fisbkil, Peekskill, Coble-Town 
All,all seem vieing for live-long renown. 
Redhook, Poughkeepsie, Neversiuk, Minisink, 
And Orangetown on Hackinsack’s fair brink! 
Ob! I can’t help but name the Union great, 
When such smooth names grace this her proudes: 
state!” 
etn ee 
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AN ODD THING. 


I saw a damsel in the street, 
Cutting rare pigeon-wings ; 
Aud she seem'd like a fairy sweet, 
For she scarcely touch’d the earth with her feet 
With lightsome bounds and springs 
She twisted her airy shape 
Iu ten thousand various ways, 
As if she had been an ape, 
Dress'd off in Canton-crape, 
Striving for the meeds of praise ' 
And I said to myself, “ We need 
But give her a velocipede, 
Or some such other steed, 
And she will show us fua; 
Equestrian 
Or pedestrian, 
To the old-nick will she run! 
Nor need we fear to fright her, 
For specifically lighter 
Is she than air; 
And by one bound she might 
Take an ethereal fight 
To regions rare ‘” 
Oh, Fashion' Faskien! 
Ilave some compassicn ! 
Nature is trodden under the feet 
Of every fair that walks the street. 
Squeezed up, her waist soslcnder is, 
That, had she not a human phiz, 
She might be thought, tho’ bora of Venus 
A shade of some unearthly cenias. 
Oh! for the golden days of yore, 
When every fair a garment wore 
Of motley trim; 
With hoops of great diameter, 
Holding the robes that encircled ber, 
Laden with gewgaws neat and prim. 
Oh! for the golden era, when 
The peruke and three-cornered hat, 
Graced the stately tops of men, 
Who thought this maxim learned then, 
“ Laugh and grow fat.” 
Alas! no powder'd wigs I see, 
They have turned with their wearers, into dast 
No hoops and robes of immensity, 
No high-heeled shoes with buekles’ bright, 
—They would now put Fashion in aft ight, 
Aud follow her dictates we must: 

PHILO RECTUM 
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THE LAST LAY. 
Dear harp of my bosom,—farewell '—farewell’ 
Unchorded,—untutor’d I found thee, 
Thy music was mute,—and it prides me to tell, 
How I dared with such freedom to sound thee 
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Cornelius, likewise, was about starting 
on some urgent business for Bostons 
The war still raged in the, southern 
states, and Myra anxiously soughtfor all 
the information she could.gain respect- 
ing the armies; in the hopes ef hearing 
* gothething from her fathers Some vague | 
and unconnected reports; bad.reached }; 
‘her that he was taken ae. yon SO ex. 
‘ecuted on Long-Island. Another, . that 
‘he was promoted by the»British com- 
mandér, and had signalized: himself io 
several engagements. Butsvhether any 
of these accounts’ were correct or not, 
is uncertain to determine. At times 
was tortured with fearful forebo- 
dings that the former was true ;, but she 
endeavored to banish from.her mind 
what seemed possible and. not improba- 
ble; yet was founded on nothing which 
could be relied on. 
‘The‘month of August set in, and My- 
ra embraced an invitation from her un- 
cle, of paying a short visit.to mother 
Monomia, in the neighborhood of the 





seas 


loved home of her infant days.. Her un-} 


e having purchased a new. carriage for 


a journey, was desirous of 
“). taking bis niece and adopted daughter 


out on a ride, proposed the visit. 
They found Monomia enjoying her 
usual good health. Not a fond mother, 


could more rejoice to see the child of 


SS -- - ; 







{formed an acquaintance at.an early pe- 


las the power of necromancy, which she 
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a’child; and with whom she had 


Old Lille resided atythe lower 
‘partof the city.“ Her habitation, as well 


pretended to be.gifted with, were known 
‘among the young people, particularly 
among. the, giddy companions of Lucy, 
‘and consequently Myra. soon imbibed 
that spirit of curiosity,. peculiar to her 
sex, of, ascertaining, what futurity would 
bring forth, respecting herself and friends. 

Myra had only to intimate to old Ann, 
;that: she. wished.to,see her companion, 
‘Lille ;:.and.an afternoon. was appointed 
,when the. rest ofthe family were to be 
absent ona sailing party, to have her 
come, to -her chamber.—Though Myra 
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sphere. Although the soft tints of ind. 
lancholy would sometimes overspread 
her lovely countenance, saddening and 
depressing herspirits. yet there were 
times when the dormant energies of her 
soul.were aroused, and she threw off 
the fetters of her sex, and rose on a 
level with the lords of creation. For 
with a mind capable of tints, as various 














\was free from the taints and supersti- 
jitious ignorance to which so many of her 
jisex are prone, yet the hag-like looks of 


ytreme, and she always appea 


\impossible to penetrate. 

Aan promised that Lille should come, 
‘and the innocent bosom of Myra palpi- 
tated with eager expectation for the in- 
terview, though she mentioned it to no, 
one, fearing that Cernelius would think 
her credalous. Old Lille was of the 








her bosom than she was, again to behold 


true African descent,—many a wanton' 


her loved Myra; and though short was ‘theft had been detected by her through 
their stay at the good woman’s house, ithe agency of this gift of second sight ; 


necessity compelled them to bid her 
adiew. On leaving her, Myra lingered be- 
‘hind her uncle and Lacy, and with tears 
bemoaned to this, her second mother, 
her fears and anxiety respecting her 
“Monomia symipathised with the 
lovely girl, while she folded her to her 
bosom, until reluctant Myra gave her a 
parting embrace, and proceeded to the 
waiting carriage ; and though she was 
the city, yet her 


“wa her nalive home| busy scenes of the world, and daring her 


father. . 





"at the she bad just left. 


- Among the numerous visitors who fre- 
+ ilionted the domestics of her uncle, and. posses 
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anes of the |i From her, 


t always. pre-|ition, which not, only befitted her for th 
coloured do- || humble station in which she had moved, 


des with the te ee but qualified her for those of an bigher 


\bnt whether she discovered the perpe- 

trators after the manner of the witches 
of old, in riding through the air on a 
broom-stick, or whether she, like the 
invisible rambler, possessed the ring of 
transmigration, and visited the ‘secret 
recesses of the inhabitants, was best 
|known to herself. But certain it is, that 
‘Lille told many a truth that astonished 
ithe inhabitants. 


Myra bad been brought up far from the 


whole life, had’almost been embosomed 
in the forest. ,Almyra, her mother, was 
all the accomplishments 
y adorn the female, and was 
ress to her daughter. 
whad received an educa- 
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asthe seven-fold light, she could en- 
dure, and rise superior to the frowns of 
fickle fortune, and stem the current of 
adversity, while the softer sensibilities 
of her nature seemed locked within the 
inmost recesses of her heart. 

(To be continued.) 


———— 
A SPANISH TALE 
(Concluded from page 91.) 

What happened for the rest of the 








Lille had impressed her with feelings ofjjevening, | could never learn, nor how 
curiosity to have her tell her fortune.|}the Duenna contrived to carry her un- 
| Her looks were forbidding,in the ex- fortunate young mistress into the house, 
red wrap- for she could not be much under sixty, 
ped in.a veil of mystery, which it was||though she confessed only to forty, and 


never exceeded that age in my memory. 
The Lady Rosanna was, however, car- 
ried into her chamber, and there was 
great disturbance in the house for some 
hours. It was said that there had been 
an attack of banditti, of which the Cap- 
tain-General had information, that some 
had been killed, and others taken in 
chains to the Corregidor in Valencia 
At all events, about midnight the Cap- 
tain-General set off for the city at full 
speed, leaving all his servants armed, 
with strict orders to keep watch. “Is 
my father gone 2?” said the Lady Rosan- 
na, as the horse’s heels echoed down 
the court-yard. These were the first 
words that she had uttered to any living 
soul from the time of her swoon. 

The Duenna, who, though she was? 
hard-featured woman, was not withoul 
affection, thg@W her arms round the Le 
dy, and, burstitig into iears, thanked all 
the saints in the calendar for her rect 
very. ‘ The Captain-General is gone, 
said the old woman ; ‘* but why does wy 
sweet young lady ask that question |” 
The Lady Rosanna reta Mno answel, 
but, rising from her bed, began tu bind 
up the long tresses that hung over he! 


| beautiful,bosom, like, wreaths of black 


satin. She then took from a secret 
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but through astonishment and fear did 


off the face of what seemed one the 
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asemulil ra . 
drawer a small diamond-hilted dagger, 
drew it out of the sheath, looked at it 


two or three times before the lamp, 





then kissed it, and, putting it into the 
sheath again, hid it in her. bosom. 
The Duenna saw all this going on, 


not speak a word. At length her Lady 
went to the mirror, and gazing at herself 
for a moment, (and the Duenna after- 
wards said, that from what reason she 
knew not, she had never seen her look 
so beaatiful,) turned away witha me- 
lancholy smile, as if she had taken a last 
farewell of her loveliness,—threw her 
mantilla over her head,—and, with a 
motion of her hand for the Duenna to 
stay behind, went down stairs. 

The old wonian afterwards said, that 
she had no power to follow her; but 
that, for a while, something like a cloud 
came over her mind, and she thought 
she had seen a departing angel. She 
was roused by a glare of light through 
the chamber ; and, on going to the win- 
dow, saw a crowd of the servants with 
torches round the Walloon, who was 
bearing something in his arms, and for-| 
cing bis way up the hall. Altogether, 





_ {hey made a great clamour.* She threw 


on her mantilla, and went down. By 
this time the Walloon had made his way 
in. The first object she saw was her 
Lady, in the midst of the crowd, standing 
beside the great table ; and, with a face 
as pale as ashes, slowly raising the cloak 


dead banditti. For half a dozen years 
after, the Duenna was famous for telling 
the story of that aight ;—how grave and 
calm her Lady looked as she gazed on 


the countenance ;—how she took the’ 


ring from his finger—the emerald ring— 
and holding it up to Heaven, as if in to- 
ken of marriage, kissed it, and put it on 
her own ;—then, cutting off the longest 
of het own ringlets, laid it on his bosom ; 
—how a blush like fire, covered her 





noise, she thought 1 had gone. away ; 
for then she flung herself upon the body, 
weeping bitterly, and saying a thousand 
strange things ; from which I learned, 
that she had met him at the Méstranza 


masquerade at Granada, when he bad} 


given her the ring, though he had not 
seen her face ; that she had been un- 
happy ever since ; that she thought she 
had seen his spirit some evenings before, 
and felt herself under a fate to follow 
him,—with many more wild speeches of 
the same kind. At length, after a pray- 
er, she drew the little poinard from her 
bosom. As she raised it up, I knew it 
by the glittering of its hilt—and ran for- 
wards with an outcry. She was proba- 
bly frightened by the noise, for she 
dropped the weapon on the floor, and 
fell into my arms. I was thea ina com- 
fortable situation, with a dead man be- 
fore me, and a dead woman hanging over 
my shoulders. However, the Virgin and 
San lago, the gentlest couple among all 
the saints, protected me, and I had 
scarcely cast my eye from the lady on 


ithe bandit, when I saw the colour come 


into his lips,—then came a deep sigh ; 
and before I could stir a step, with the 
weight upon mie, He opened his eye-lids 
and stared full in my face. I protest I 
thought I should have died. But here 
again I was mistaken.” The Duenna’s 
story ended in her leaving the bandit, 
Don Francisco, to tell over his adven- 
tures to Donna Rosanna ;—how he had 
seen her in the garden ;—how he had 
obtained admission as the pedler ;—how 
he and the hussar had acted the Gitana 
and the Conjurer ;—how, on his last 
serenade, he had been taken for a rob- 
ber ;—and how he was to win the Cap- 
tain-General’s sword, on her promise of 
marriage. Whether the lady refused to 
help him in his wager, I leave to be de- 
cided by all the black-eyed and rosy- 
cheeked girls on both sides of the Py- 
renees. For my part, | have nothing 





face and bosom when she turned round, 
and.saw that the room was full.—*« If | 
had minded her then,” said the Duenna, 
“I should have gone away with the 


more to say, than that I am ready to 
agree with the decision of the prettiest, 
whatever they may be; and that I thank 








Fest, for she waved her hand, as if there 





Were@@eceptre init. 1 would not, how- 
ever, eave her withsa corpse, but staid 
Watching near the door. I believe-that, 


as I stood in the shade, and made no 


all the Senors presentfor.the condescen- 
sion with which they have listened to.an 
old man’s old tale. “s ¥ 





Modesty is the "brightest jewel that 
adorns the crown of virtue. 


, 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


LORD BYRON. 


Lord Byron’s poetry, notwithstanding 
the malignity and ferociousness with 
which it has so often been attacked by 
the envenomed shafts of criticism, still 
continues to be read, applauded and ad- 
admired: Whether his fame is erected 
on such a permanent foundation as to 
defy the assaults of opinion and the va- 
riations of taste longer than his own cen- 
tury, isa question which cannot at pre- 
sent be with confidence decided. Per- 
haps it might be asserted of him, and 
of the other poets of our age, that their 
wildness of fancy has induced them to 
depart from those rules and regulations 
of composition established by Aristotile 
and other emisent ancient critics. It 
may however be advanced as a correct 
assertion, that if his deep, though wild 
and ramantic imagination, have deviated 
from the rigid principles of the schools 
of Greece and Rome, and by that means 
rendered ‘it possible that the names of 
Milton, Dryden and Pope may outlive 
him io fame, he is still entitled to the 
exalted character of an original poet. 


And he is tikewise an author “2% 
be read fer at least a century ; is. 


admitted by the censorious Dr. Johnson, 
to be an attainment of distinguished emi- 
nence. Lord Byron’s mind, has been 


lenlightened by profound study and ex- 


tensive observation ; and Nature had, 
in the first instance, created him with a 
mind susceptible of the lofty concep- 
tions produced by sublime contempla- 
tion. Besides this wonderful depth and 
richness of mind, which are so essen- 
tially requisite to constitute a genuine 
poet, he possesses a heart, by nature 
exquisitely tender, and softened by pity 
and misfortune, with those feelings, with- 
out which, a person may rival Pope in 
the melifluous flowing harmony of his 
numbers; and, (if it were possible,) elt» 
ceed even Moore in the voluptuousness 














of his language, and still be only a wri- 
ter of verses, and no true poet. With- 
out one, who attempts to write poetry, 
can feel what he writes, and infuse spi- 


}irit and animation into his: composition, 


were he possessed of the learning and 
reflection of Milton, he had better be 
silent forever, s 
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Some of Lord Byron’s writings have ||spicuous, and after he had obtained the 


been censured on, account, 


—_—— 


of those |;command of the army of Italy, Josephine 
terrific scenes'and evénts which he has||became his wife, and remained for. the 
described in the blackest gloom of tre-|/time at Paris. In the following year,| 
mendous terror. He certainly has aliwhen Napoleon was covered with. lau- jj’ 


peculiar talent for ‘heightening gloom. |jrels, she went to join him at Milan, and 


But to minds like his, the coatemplation 
of scenes of dread, inspires a deep feel- 
ing of solemn delight. Drs:-¥oung; it is 
weil known, took pleasure:in walking 





among the tombs, and musiagavith pious 


generally accompanied him in his subse- | 





quent journies. Crowned Empress in 
1804, she softened, as much as she could, 
the asperity of character of her spouse, 
obtained from him many acts of clemen- 


awe, on those damp and silegt récesses||cy, saved the lives of a number of per- 
of the peaceful dead. Lord»Byron is|}sons, and from that period_ manifested 


reported to use a human skullfor a wine- 
cup- : : a wr3 
There is a tender and pleasing melan- 
chaly which rans through the whole of 
the beautiful poem of Childe Harold. 


‘The ‘address to his daughter, at‘the con-| 


clusion of the third canto, describes in 
pathetic strains, and elegance of lan- 
guage, the tender feelings ofva father. 
Moore very justly observes, this third 
canto is a wonderful display of human 





nius. : . i a Sa 
” lela 7 PHILARIO. 
. JOSEPHINE. . .o-. 


She was born at'St. Pierre, Marti- 
nique, on the 24th of June, 1768, or, as 
some say, two or three years afterwards, 
of wealthy parents, and was baptised 
under the namie of Maria Francois Jose- 
phisne Tascher de la Pagerie.—Whilst 
yet young she espoused the Viscount 
Alexander Beauharnois, so well known 
since by his talents and misfortunes. 
Endured with an ardent imagination, and 
fond of pleasure, she gave herself up to 
them witha vehemence that injured her 
‘Teputation,“and marked her conduct as 
more than equivecal.. The revolution 
commenced, but did not so much put an 
end to these gallantries as it changed 
their objects. Having escaped with dif- 
ficulty from the reign of terrot, during 
which she had been detained in the 


# particular connexions with Hoche 
“aod Barras, and strove all in her power 
to sustain the latter. She in general, 
ee benevolence and humani- 

When the contest of the thirteenth 
Vendemiaire had made Buonaparte con- 


“ 





——_ -——— 


Magdelonnettes, she afterwards entered | 


| 





virtues which, were calculated to ob- 


scure the remembrance of her former 


errors. Buonaparte, ‘thus far trium- 
phant, thought to put the seal to his 
power and glory, by marrying, after the 
campaign.of 1809, an Austrian Arch 
Dutchess, To do this, he repudiated 
Josephine, who. had been denominated 
his Star, and which, io effect, she was, 
if we refer to posterior events. Napo- 
leon employed all the address possible 
to. sweeten this cup of humiliation, and 
preserved to her the title of empress 
dowager.. Disgusted withthe grandeurs 


Te “of life, which she had purchased at the 
A biographical . sketch. of Josephine, late|\ expense of her tranquillity and happi- | 
__ Empress of France, and qppied: from’ . 
* the Washington City Weekly. Messenger. | 


ness, she retired, afier having taken 


influence over the mind of the emperor. 
This however, she exerted in vain, at 
the moment of the campaign of Moscow, 


that enterprise. Given up to the ap- 
guish which followed, she saw crum- 
bling by piece-meal, into nothing, that 
phantom of glory and power, whose 
birth she had witnessed, she remained 
almost alone in the midst of the ruins of 
her family, The occupation of the cap. 
itol of France by the enemy, plunged 
her into profoand sorrow, from which, 


preciate her merits. 
Itwas at the end of a walk in her 


several journies, to her country seat of 
Malmaison, still maintaining some small! 


to make him sensible of the danger of 


——— 
—— 


misfortunes, had become acquainted with 

her. 

eee 
SELECTED FOR THE CABINET, 


LETTER 


From a Father onthe death of a favourite Chita, 


; June, 1829, 

1? Dear Friend—l1 have Jost a favourite 
son} who was my delight and his mother’s 
rapture. Oh! what'a fleeting show js 
this world!—There is, my friend, a 
nestling worm in every flower along the 
ipath-of life; and while we admire the 
spreading leaves, and unfolding bloom, 
the traitor often consumes the root, and 
all'the beauty falls. You are surprised 
that my letter opens with a serious re- 
flection on the fleeting state of all earth- 
ly pleasures. This my frequent rhyme 
will continue, I believe, * till my eyes 
are shut upon this world, and I repose 
upon a bed of dust’? The son of sor- 
row: can teach you to tremble over 
every blessing you enjoy. Pay now to 
thy living friend, the tear which was re- 
served for his grave. I have under- 
'gohe one of the severest trials human 
jnature canexpericnce. Ihave seen a 
ore and beloved child, the little com- 
panion of my hours of leisure, the de- 
light of my eyes, the pride of my heart, 
struggling in the agonies of pain, while 
} poured over him tears and prayers to 
heaven in vain. I have scen him lying 
—dead—coffined—I have kissed bim in 
his shroud—I have taken the last fare- 
well !—I have heard the bell toll him 
to the silent vault, and am scarcely a 
father—} am stabbed to the heart, cut 
to the brain!—With what tender care 
was the boy nursed! How often has 
he been the pleasing burthen of my 
arm! What hours of anxiety have 
felt!—What endearing amusements for 











however, she found some solace in the|ihim invented!. Amiable was his per- 
visits which she received from those son, sensible his mind. All who saw, 
kings and princes who knew how to ap-|iJoved him ; all who knew him, admired 


a playful genius which outran his years. 
The sun no sooner rose than it was 


garden, at her beautiful country seat, in eclipsed. No sooner was the flower 


in the spring of 1814, with the Empe- 
rof Alexander, that she increased the 





disorder of which, a few days after- 
ards, she died. Sheuwi¥a 





those. persons who, 


opened than it was cut down! My mind 
eagerly revolves every moment,of past 
joy. All the paternal affections’ rush 


i, universally iilike a torrent to overwhelmme. Where- 
regretted by the inhabitants, and alllleyer | 


go, | seem to see and hear him, 


from indigence or" tarn round and lose him. % 
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‘eternal day, where he will.never know 


- above the’ reach of sorrow, vice and, 
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What does this world present, but a 
long walk of misery and desolation ? In 
tearsman is “born—in agony ‘he dies 
What fills up the interval ? Momentary 
joys and lasting pains; in a war of pas- 
sions without, tumult and disorder reign. 
Fraud, oppression, rapine, bloodshed, 
and murder, fill up the tragic tale of 
every day, so that a wise man must of- 
ten wish to have his curtain dropt, and 
the scene of vanity and vexation closed. 
To me achurch-yard is a pleasing walk. 
My feet often.draw towards the graves, 
and my eyes turn toward the vault,, 
where all the contentions of this world 
cease, and where the weary are af rests} 
J praise, with Solomon, the dead more 
than the living. 1 will call reason and 
religion to my aid: Prayers and tears 
cannot restore my child, and to God, 
who made us, we must submit.—Per- 
haps he was snatched in mercy from 
some impending woe. In life he might 
have been miserable—in death he must 
be happy. I will not consider him cof- 
fined in the grave, or mouldering in 
dust, but risen—clad with true glory 
and immortality—gone to the regions of 





the loss of parents, or of a child— gone! 


pain. The hand which was bnsy to; 
please here, now holds a cherub’s harp. | 
That voice which was music to my ears, | 
vew warbles sweet symphonies to our| 
Father, Lord and King. Those feet! 
which came to welcome me from toil" 
My arms received him—and for the 
blessing used to thank God, now traverse 
the starry. pavements of the heavens. 
The society of weak, impure and un- 
happy mortals, is exchanged for that of 
powerful, pure, blessed spirits, and his' 
fair brow is eacircled with a never-fa- 
ding crown. 

Shall I then grieve, that he, who. is! 
become an angel, grew not to be aman ?) 
Shall I drag him from the skies? wish 
him in the veil of sorrow ?—I would 
not, any dear boy, interrupt thy bliss. 
it is pot for thee, but for myself I weep. 
—Il. speak as if he was present—And 
who can tell, but that he sees and hears 
me—as n says, 


. Millions of spiritual creatures, walk the earth 
Unsecn, both when we sleep and wake.” 











——_ 





}with rosy wings, dictates to my heart, 


and guides the hand that writes. 


The consideration of the sorrows of 
this life, and’the glories of the next, is 
our best support. Dark are the ways 
of Providence, while we are wrapped 
up in mortality—but, convinced there 
is a God, we must hope and believe that 
all is right. 

May the remainder of my days be 
spent in the faithful discharge of the 
duties 1 owe the Supreme Disposer of 
events. 1 am but a pilgrim here, have 
trod many rough paths, and drank many 
bitter cups.—As my days shorten, may 
the Sun of righteousness brighten over 
me, till I arrive at the New Jerusalem, 
‘where tears are wiped away from every 
eye, and sorrow is no more. May I de- 
scend into the grave, from whence | 
have lately had so many “ hair-breadth 
escapes,”’ in peace! May I meet my 
angel boy at the gate of death; and may 
his hand conduct me to the place of 
eternity, are the fervent prayers of 
your affectionate friend. 








STEAM ENGINES OF ENGLAND. 

A French writer, M. Dupin, gives 
the following illustration of the labour 
of these machines. The great pyramid 
of Egypt‘required for its erection above 
100,000 men for 20 years; but if it 


from the quarries, and place them at 


steam-engines of England, which are at 
most managed by 86,000 men, would be 
sufficient to produce this effort in 18 
hours. If it were required to know 
how long a time they would take to cut 


quarries to the pyramid, a very few days 
would be found sufficient. The volume 


tons, or, 10,400,000,000 kilogrammes. 
The centre of gravity of the pyramid 


of the quarries, the total height of ele- 
vation is 60 metres, which, multiplied 
by 10,400,000 tons, gives 624,000,000 
tons raised one metre. Thus the total 
of the steam-enginésain England repre- 
sents a power of 320,000 horses. These 





Perhaps, even now he hovers over me} 


engines, moved for twenty-four* hours, 


were required again to raise the stones | 
| AGE OF DISCOVERIES. 
the present height, the action of the] 


the stones, and move them from the| 


= —- 


—— 


would raise 862,800,000 tons one metre 
high, and consequently, 647,100,000 
tons in 18 hours, which supasses the 
produce of the labour spent in raising 
the materials of the great pyramid, 














CURIOUS. EXPERIMENT. 


A gentleman at Rochester has made 
the following experiment which answer- 
ed his expectations, and is too important 
not to be generally known throughout 
our countrys Observing the furring or 
stony excresence that lodges in pipes or 
boilers, from the often boiling of water 
in them, he was induced to put a com- 
mon flat shell of an oyster into a new 
tea-kettle, and kept it in two or three 
years. During all this time the shell 
was in the kettle, the tea-kettle gathered 
no fur, but all the furring settled on the 
oyster-shell, which now is about two 
inches thick, and something bigger than 
\| it was when put ingand perfectly smooth. 
| At the bottom and at the edges, where it 
|had from time to time slipped against the 
iiside of the tea-ketile, it resembled, in 
|| appearance, a hone, which is commonly 
lused to set fazcrs on ; but on the top 
jof the sheiithe far was like aay thing 
| boiling op, curlyand uneven. The wa- 
iter in that part of the country comes 


from chalky lands. 





A late English publication states, that 
the skin of the silver-eel, when dried 


}and made garters of and worn, prevents 


all complaints of the cramp; and that 
the spirit extracted from ants causes mag- 
nanimity or greatness of mind, revives 
the spirits, cheers the heart, strengthens 
nature, and cures consumptions. 


; a er 
f th at pyramid is 4.000.000 cubic | 
eared / | LOVE. 


metres ; its weight is about 10,400,000, 


| A young lady telling an old gentleman, 


that she was in love with his estate, 


is elevated 49 metres from the base, '|** Take it, madam,” says he, ‘and then 
and taking 11 metres as the main depth) you will possess two thirds of me, for 


| my mind you have already, and my 
‘| whole being consists but of mind, body 
and estate.”’. ‘‘O! then,”’ rejoined the 
jayenile fair, ‘it would be very un- 
reasonable indeed, Sir, to rob you of 
all three. Pray keep your body for 
J yourself.” 
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VARIETY. 





EXTRAORDINARY be 





nch affected. 


, Laugenay, 


A worthy Swiss farmer, & 
with hypochondriay-camne 


to consult the celebrated Michael Schup- 


pach, better known by the appellation 
of the ““Motntain Doctor. “1 have 
seven devils in my belly, gai he, 
«no fewer than seven.’ "amie. are 
more than seven,’ replied \be loctor; 
with the utmost gravity ; ‘‘ifyou count 
them right you will find eight.” After 
questioning the patient concerning his 
case, he promised to cure him in eight 
days, during which time he would every 
morning rid him of one of his. trouble- 
gome inmates,.at, the rate of one. douis 
dor each. ‘* But,’ addedbhey as the 
last will be more obstinate, and difficult 
to expel than the others, I shall expect 
two louis d’ors for him. -Dhe farmer 
agreed to these terms# the bargain was 
strack, and the Doctor imposing upon all 
present, the necessity of \seerecy, pro- 
mised to give*the nine louis Wors to the 
poor ofthe parish. Next morning, the 
imaginary demoniac was brought to him, 
and placed neat a kind of machine, 
which he had never seen before, by 
means of which, he received an electric 
shock. The farmer roared out lustily. 
‘There goes one,” said the “Doctor, 
-with the utmost gravity. Next day, the 
same operation was repeated ; the far- 
mer bellowed as before, and the doctor 
coolly remarked, “ another is off!” In 
this manner, he proceeded to the ge- 
venth: When he was preparing to at- 
tack the last, Schuppach reminded his 
patient that he now had need of all his 
courage, for this was the captain of the 
ging, dite would make a more obstinate 


resistance than any of the Gthers. The 


shock was at this time so strong as to ex-||; 


tend the demoniac on the floor.: ‘“* Now 


“they are all gone,” said the doctor, and 


ordered the farmer to be put to bed. 
On recovering himself, the latter de- 
clared he was completely cured ; he 


paid the nine louis d‘ors, with shia 


dance of thanks, and returned in the 
best spirits to his village. 
Credible witnesses attest this extra- 


ordinary cure, which proves the acute- 
ness ef the doctor, as well as the truth 


i 


¥; 
2 7.39 








of Solomon’s proverb; that with a fool 
we°must sometimes talk like a fool. 





THE MAIDER’S LEAP. 


A daughter of the first Earl of Gowrie 
was couried by a young g ygentleman, much 
her inferior in rank and fortune. Her 
family, though they gave no encourage- 
ment to the mateh, permitted him to 
visit them “at their® castle’ of “Ruthven, 


the chamber assigued..him in a tower, 
near another tower in’ which the young 
lady ‘slept. “On one of “his visits, the 
young lady, before (he doors were shut, 
got into*her lover’s apartment: bat 
some one “of the family having dis- 
covered it, told her mother, who, cut- 
ting off, as she thought, all possibili- 
ty of retreat, hastened’to surprise them ; 
the young lady, however, hearing the 
well known steps of her mother hob- 
bling up stairs, ran to the leads, - and 
took a desperate leap of nine feet four 
inches, over a. chasm of sixty feet from 





the ground, alighted on the battlements 
of the other tower, whence descending 
into her own chamber, she crept into 
beds Her mother having in vainsought 
her in her lover’s chamber, came into 
her room, where, finding her seemingly 
asleep, she apologised for her unjust 
suspicion. The young lady eloped the 
following night, and was married. The 
chasm between the towers is still known 
under the appellation of the Maiden’s 
Leap. 
—_— 
ANECDOTES OF FASHION. 


The origin of many fashions was in 
the endeavour to conceal some deformi- 
ty of the inventor. Patches were in- 
vented in England in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, by a foreign lady, who 
in this manner ingeniously covered a 
wen on her neck. When the Spectator 
wrote, full bottomed wigs were invented 
by a French barber, one Dulliver, for 
the purpose of concealing an. elevation 
in the shoulder of the Dauphin. Charles 








the Seventh of France, introduced long 
coats to hide his ill made legs. Shoes, 
with very long points, full two feet in 
length, were invented by Henry Planta- 
genet, duke of Anjou, to conceal a large 


in Perthshire ;° and on such occasions, || 


} 


a 





Francis the First was obliged to wear 
his hair short, owing to a wound he re. 
ceived in the head, it became a prevail- 
ing fashion at court. Fashions haye 
frequently, originated in circumstances 
as silly as the following one. 

Isabella, danghicr of Philip the Se- 
cond, and wife to the Archduke Albert, 
vowed not to change her linen till Os- 
tend was taken; this siege, unluckily 
for her comfort, lasted three years ; 
and the supposed colour of her linen 
gave rise to a fashionable colour, called 
Lilsabeau, or, *‘ the Isabella ;” 
of whitish yellow, dingy. 


a kind 


PAINTING. 

How soon likenesses were faken 
would be worthy inquiry. It is told of 
Andreas de Orgagna, a Florentine, who 
died, aged sixty years in 1389, and was 
buried in Florence, that ** He painted 
the Judgment, where he placed in hel! 
most of his foes that had molested him, 
and among the rest a scrivener, whose 
name was Ceccho de Ascoli, and known 
for a notable knave in his profession, 
and a conjurer beside, who had many 
ways molested him... He.was. by ‘chil- 
dren and boys discerned to be the same 


man, so well had he expressed him to 
the life. 





WOMEN. 


Mr. Ledyard eloquently observes in 
his account of his travels in the interior 
of Africa, ** To a woman I néver ad- 
dressed myself in the language of de- 
cency and friendship, without receiving 
a decent and friendly reply. If I was 
hungry or thirsty, wet or sick, they did 
not, hesitate, like the men, to perform a 
generous action. In so free and so kind 
a manner did they contribute to my re- 
lief, that if I was dry, I drank the sweet- 
est draught ; and if hungry, I ate the 
coarsest morsel with a double relish.” 





GOLD, LOVE, AND LABOUR. 

There are three very strong things 
Gold, for there is.no place invincible, 
wherein an ass laden with gold, may 
enter. Love, because it proyoketh us 


and all: 





excrescence on one of his feet. Whep 





Labour, because it overcometh 


all things. < 


to adventure our goods, life, renow®, ' 
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"s Himecloser, fonder to her breast. 
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POETRY. 


FOR THE LADI Es’ LITERARY CABINET. 


BEAUTY, LOVE AND REASON. 


Young Love once knock'd at Beauty’s door, 
“With smiles and ogles winning . 
And tho’ the thoughtless maid was poor, 
She deem’d it not as sinning 
To let him in just for a while, 
‘To learn his cunning glance and smile. 


Long, long the maiden cherish'd Love, 
‘She fondled with and kiss'd him; 

He seem'd as faithfal as a dove, 
Aad she could not resist him ; 

Each time the wanton smil’d she press’d 


“One night as they delighted sat 
In ardent talk together, 
Dark clouds o'er Beauty's mansion met, 
A sign of stormy weather. 
Love trembled when he saw in heaven 
The murky mist by sorrow driven. 


Light taps against the window glass 
“Love swore that there was treason, 

And Beauty seem’d to think, alas! 
Too true,—it was dame Reason ; 

She ask'’d a shelter and no more, 

So Beauty kindly ope’d the door. 


_ * Ah, are you come,”—shy Cupid cried, 
© But by my mother Venus, 
Beauty was made for me, beside, 
There is no mart between us. 
So go your ways, dame Reason, go, 
For we can ne’er agree, you know!” 


With stately step sage Reason walk’d 
Before the light of Cupid; 


wY Io Beauty's ear she sagely talk’d, 


While Love seem'd dymb and stupid; 
He could not brovk advice, and so 
He drew his arrows and his bow. 


The shaft was but a ray of light, 
Pluck’d from the beams of heaven; 

The bow of golden wire bright, 

The string was silken, soft and tight 
Torn from the veil of even 

And when the breezes shook the string, 

Celestial spirits seem'd to sing. 


The bow-string twang'd, the arrow flew 
Tn one continued shower ; 
Vain boy'—this time they are not true, 
They fall and lose their power! 
The mirror-shield resists their flight, 
And Reason laughs to see thy plight! " 


Right vex’d was love; he wept awhile, 
But overeome by daty, 

-He, with his wanton glance and smile, 
Forsook the home of Beauty ; 

And flew, thus whisper’d he, 

“Sage Reason, we can ne'er agree !" 

The 

Ww 







"s to her whose heart can prove, 
‘Beauty's yet in season, 

mew ence attack’d by dangerous Love, 
The warmest bed ef Reason. 


And shame to him who would defile 


The loveliness of Beauty’s smile ! 
EUSTACE. 
New-York, June, 1822. 
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AN EXECRATION. 


It was a transient gleam from heaven, 
A momentary bliss, 

A meteor thro’ one region driven, 
To fade and die in this. 


One hour of joy by heaven decreed, 
To be the first and last ; 

’Tis gone,—'tis done—"twas hard indeed, 
Such pleasing hopes to blast! 


Then may the curse of heaven fall 
On him whose coward hand, 
Was raised to crush the little all 
His friend had at command. 


Yes, may the dregs of mis'ry’s chalice, 
Be bitterest when he sips; 

And every poison'd shaft of malice, 
Cling deadly to his lips. 


And when his latest breath has given, 
An agonized farewell, 

Then may he see the wrong'd in heaven 

And feel himself in hell! 

EUSTACE, 
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TO * * * *, 


The sweet expression of thy face, 
Hath made me name thee one 

Of that benign, cclestial race 
That dwells beyond the sun. 


For thou dost so assuage the soul, 
When torn with storms of wildness, 

That e’en one look on thee can lull 
Its maddest rage to mildness. 


Nay,—deck not thus thy fairy form, 
With gems and virgin gold, 

Thou dost defile a bosom warm, 
By radiants bright—yet cold! 


What boots that tissue rich and rare, 
Thrown round a form so tender ? 

Those gems,—why need they glisten there 
—Thine eyes eclipse their splendour ! 


I never saw a lovely girl, 
fe favoured as she will, 

But what a gem must dight each curl, 
To make her fairer still. 


Vain Pride!—'‘tis sweet simplicity, 
That guilcless child of Natere, 
Than some sky-falling meteor! 


Oh! how I love to watch those lips, 
When breathing notes of truth, 
nd that calm smile, which no eclipse 








Can shadow in its youth. 





That makes thy charms more bright—more 
[free, 











Thou surely wert but made to soothe, 
The cares of those around thee; 
Then, wiay thy sea of life be smvoth, 
May sweets perpetual bound thee. 
HAROLD. 


- 
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THE FiELD OF BATTLE. 
No sound disturb’d the list ‘ning car, 
Nor bugle’s dreadful voice arose ; 
No footstep wand'ring could you hear, — 
To break the heroe's still repose. 


No cannon roar’d, no courscr neigh 'd 
Nor foemen fierce together rush’d ; 
The furious hand of death was stay’d, 
And groaus and murmurs all were bush'd. 


The battle strife had ecas‘d, and lo! 

The ground was strew’d with :urder'dslaiv, 
There ghastly lay the prostrate foe, 

He sought a victory to gain. 


Queen Cynthia with her trembling ray, 
Shed o’er the earth her pallid light ; 

The soldier on the cold earth lay, 
Beside bim was bis armour bright. 


There fell the foes, their coursers too, 
And lay in heaps along the ground ; 

“ The field of blood” appeared in view, 
Aud deathlike silence reign'd around. 


There slept in death, a patriot brave, 
A nafion’s high and fondest pride ; 

He fought, sweet Liberty to save, . 
But ‘neath contending falchions died. 


Then rest in peace, Discord no more 
Shall rouse thy lifeless spirit high ; 
For all thy troubles, cares, are o'er. 
And glory waits thee ia the sky.. 
FLORIANTS 
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INVOCATION TO HAPPINESS. 


O happiness! where art thou to be found? 

Say, dost thou dwell on earth?—Or is thy came 
An airy nothing ?—A mere Ignis fatuus 

Rais'd by the foe of man, to lead him on, 
Deladed, flound’ring thro’ dull error’s maze, 
To catch a good he’s never doom’d to taste! 


Oh! I have followed thee, with panting heart, 
With quick advancing step, and eager eye; 
Yet, when I’ve tho’t thee safe within my reach, 


And meant to clasp thee fast, my out-stretch’d 
arms 


Empty return’d, and smote my vacs t breast. 


Thou'rt not in pleasure’s eup—for tho’ fill’d high 
Th’ intoxicating beverage sparkling shines, 

And bappiness seems floating on its brim : : 
Let the fond vot’ry take the deep’ning draught; 
Surly reflection tells him be’s deceived 


Thou’rt not with wine—for tho’ the circling glass 
Holds forth delusive happiness to man ; 
Tho’ the full nectar’d how] a Lethe seems, 
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Whence ows a stream, to drowu bis ev'ry cate if ~ at = NEW-YORK, a giv chew Jigieut —how inspossible! The lover 
Ney, ths? gay Bacchus Gills the et ping. . 4 ha agers separates bim trom his idol that he may make 











(And who so happy as his care! Sued? a Pipe gn sirousy, AUGUST 3, 1822, 
n es eet 2 ay s S } : " sis . . 
Morning aud reason show how ia - || ——— 


trial of her affections, aud his own coustancy. 
The aplenetic ure urged away by the charm of 
having: new victims to their fretfulnexs put in 
ee Phe cnhatstedrake makes bis change 
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. is th Pee Is make veNGs " Tat, Time, as it rolls ite his enfeebled constitution. The lily 
Aud the cloed-awner hanbda thee thin rw! ‘abo |iteked. girk seeks a kinder sky, that she may 
es éeret cha ms ee much pleasure forthe} athe ‘the roses of health. Thou sweet innocent! 
ahisg ' : Wi pee. 20 atraying nie ta ‘all thy hopes be gratified—but if thy dis- 





ANS Gayest 

a ae ase be that Seerét, ulifeld one, that so often as. 
i those of thy tenderness aud of thy age, the 
expectation of cure.is.vain. It is thy heart that 
Mie k—po remedy exists for thee; there is no 
rb the m reach the cruel and profound an- 
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“The Richmond Compiler says, they are in- 

formed from-the most creditable authority, that 
ir. K the English tragedi il 

way with as much siiecegs as the mee asi ¥- yin ~~ ‘ fe vy 3 ! return 

‘y nd our countenance aleo-express to this country in the tall, to fulfil bis southern 

fo ge eectving our small dues. + bs Sere eent 






ter those Fede be strictly re- 
Ane 1 we hope that our calls on quar- 
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| mane rom the oath, ai Ss “At the Commencement of Union College, in 
a0 are remem Schenectady, in this state, on the 24th ult se- 
, 8. C.—About covgnty se nigeny: teem, been vebty-four n ontl had the d f 
| seiced and eightof them etetptes; pissaoybare Bachelor Br eanibarted ob ehien. Dee 
Hatso-beed tried aud condemned to “death, andj} . 
“|i many more were to stand trial. Those sentén- i oe ——————— 
| ced | nae © to have been executed on the |}. * = 
‘mo 26th wit. At is horrible to think MARRIED, 
r rere. {| What might bare bean the rl oti plat ha In this city on Tuesday evening last, by the 
te: éand i th i it) € n season. It js stated]; Rev. T. B. Stephenson, Mr. Samuel Saundefs, 
Mw ise ‘the © hape'—Col- bonded that their intention was te murder all the whites,lito Miss Mary Pebbles; of Albany. os 
; oe | Dura the city, and seize every thing valuable |} On Monday evening, by the Rev. Mr Gray, 
ts ot ae and —— their escape} Mr. Heary Wickeck to Miss Mary Wilsen, 
| to What a state of wretchedness and}}both of Troy. 
| ) Mast slavery bring upon this class ofl On the same evening, by the Rev. John Grigt . 
, ii batagie'to create such desperation among || of Yonkers, Henry A Fay, Esq. of this city, At" 
site er b , mo ss eth ta corse of human na-jjtoroey at Law, te Miss Maria P. Grigg, of East 
_ en y arrive, when 
| sba poate te enslave his fellow-man. 




























































the anx-j| On Wednesday morning, "ie isabella Pat- 
‘Mac waar Lotget aioote and relations is raised eae tetson, wife of Jubo Patterson, mate of the sbip 


pane Ca tn. voyages to the port of desti- Fabius, aged 27 years. 
ae - On Tuesday morning, after a painful illness, 
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ity will Analy contrast with the 
that is past and give a zest to the in- 
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